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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
INOCULATION. 


By D. E. SALmon, D. V. M. 


NATURE OF THE DISEASE. 


 Pleuro- -pneumonia is essentially a contagious fever, the local mani-. 
festations of which are the inflammation of the lung tissue (pneu- 
monia), and the membrane covering these organs called the pleura; it 
consequently receives its name from the organs in which the more 
apparent alterations are found, a name which is unfortunate in some we : 


attracts the attention of the public from the real nature of the disease ee 
—the contagious fever—to the local manifestations or symptoms of it, — 
t. ¢., the inflammation of the lungs and pleura. The disease is con- "a 
fined to the bovine species, and is not communicable to any other, © 
though, as with most contagious fevers, other animals or men may carry | 
the contagious germs from one herd to another. When we consider — 3 
that by far the larger portion of the animals exposed to the contagion _ 
contract the disease; that the germs may be carried a considerable 
distance in the air; that the latent period or incubation of the disease 
extends from six weeks to several months ; that animals may be spread- 

ing the disease for several months before any symptoms whatever 
reveal its presence ; that those affected are useless for a long time ; 

that a large part of them ultimately die; that many of those which 
recover are of little value afterwards ; that those animals which have © 
apparently made a complete recovery may still transmit the disease to — 
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healthy ones ; and that, finally, stables once infected cannot be freed 
from the contagious germs in less than three months, and are not safe 
for six months or a year, we can understand why this is one of the 
most insidious and dangerous of diseases, and why its extinction re- 
quires the utmost care and most rigorous sanitary measures. ‘This dis- 
ease is not indigenous to America, and there is no reason why our 
farmers should be made to suffer the terrible losses which will most 
assuredly follow as soon as it spreads over a little more territory. When 
first introduced, the disease could have been easily stamped out; but 
neither the general government not our State legislatures, with one or 
two exceptions perhaps, would take the proper steps to accomplish 
this, principally because loud-mouthed ignoramuses were continually 
goeating: the apenas of the disease, its curability and its non-con- 


INOCULATION. 


I cannot go into a aes of these questions in this communi- 
cation; but I stand ready to prove each and every assertion I have 
made, if it becomes necessary. The first duty is with the general or 
State governments to stamp out the disease, but if this duty is neglected, 
then it becomes the duty of farmers to protect themselves by having 
animals exposed to the contagion, or those likely to be exposed, inocu- 
lated, and thus save themselves from loss. 

It would be interesting as well as more satisfactory to the general 
reader if I could give the complete history of inoculation, with de- 
tailed results of the-many experiments made in the investigation ; but 
the space which this would require makes it necessary for me to pass 
it in silence as well as many other points connected with the subject. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to what is strictly practical and 
‘sential. 


PATHOLOGICAL RESULTS OF INOCULATION. 


The introduction of the virus into the tissues of healthy animals 
has produced the most varied results. In some cases there has been 
little if any more disturbance than would be expected from the wound 
made to receive the inoculating material ; in other cases there was con- 
siderable swelling and inflammation, and the formation of abscesses at 
the point operated on; again, dry gangrene manifests itself with re- 
sults varying with the point affected; while, at times, gangrenous 
tumors have appeared near to, or at some distance from the point of 
inoculation, either causing serious disturbance of the health, or de- 
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stroying the life of the animal ; finally, purulent affection (septicaemia) 
has occasionally followed with even more fatal results. As I shall at- 
tempt to show, however, these complicated and fatal results ‘have gen- 
erally resulted from the use of improper inoculating material ; from 
improper methods of inoculation, or from improper care of the animals. 


WHERE AND HOW TO 


INOCULATE, 


_ Inoculations have been made in various parts of the body, particu- 
larly in the dewlap, nose, ear, root and tip of tail ; but, from the many 
complications which I have just mentioned as following the operation, 
the tip of the tail is now universally accepted as the safest point. If 
unhealthy tumors form, a small part of the organ can be amputated 
without trouble or danger ; if dry gangrene results, the loss of a few 
inches of the tail is of little consequence ; and being further from the 
vital organs, the inflammation, gangrene, &c., is less apt to extend to 
them. 

The greatest care must be exercised in selecting and preserving 
the virus. Formerly it was very common to use the purulent discharge 
from the tail, or the liquids from the lungs in the last stages of the 
disease, or even the serum from gangrenous lungs, while, even at the 
present time, dairymen inoculate their own animals by binding pieces 
of the lung on wounds made in the tail, and still others go so far as to 
preserve such virus, and. use it after it has decomposed and become 
fetid. It has been shown, again and again, that serious complications 
and a high death rate invariably follow such careless methods. The 
French commission, which inoculated with the liquids taken from the 
lungs of animals in the later stages of the disease, lost over eleven | 
per cent. of the animals; while, when the liquid is obtained in the 
earlier stages of the disease, and properly preserved, the loss should be 
less than one per cent. When purulent matter is used, or that w hich - 
has decomposed by keeping, or where slices of lung are kept applied, 
purulent infection is a very common result. It is, then,a matter of 
the utmost importance to use proper virus, and I shall, therefore, de- 7 
scribe in detail the methods of obtaining and using it. ea 

M. Boulay, of Aresnes, France, and his colleagues in the same 
district, have probably been the most successful of any who have prac- 
ticed inoculation ; of 728 animals inoculated, not one died! He (hes | 
describes the manner in which the virus was obtained and the animals ; 


Inoculated : 
“Such portions of the lung as show red hepatization are pressed a 
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between the hands; the quantity of liquid obtained is always more 
than is required for the inoculations. This is put in a saucer or bowl, 
and allowed to stand a short time, to allow any solid matter to settle to 
the bottom ; on no account should it be allowed to undergo any altera- 
tion. The animal to be inoculated is held by the head; the hair fis 
cut from one side of the end of the tail—habitually the right—then 
the skin is incised with the bistoury to a length of one or two centi- 
metres ($ to } of an inch). With a teaspoon some of the upper part 
of the virus is taken, so as not to disturb the solid matter at the bot- 
tom ; the liquid is placed in the wound made at the end of the tail, 
and this is held up for one or two minutes by an assistant, to allow the 
absorption of the virus. The others are then inoculated in the same 
manner.” 

He states as the advantages of this process, that there is less risk 
of getting solid portions of the lung in the liquid; that a mixture of 
all the liquids in the organ are obtained (he thinks that some of these 
are inert); that the instrument is not charged with solid matter, as is 
the case where it is first plunged into the lung and then into the ani- 
mal’s tail; that, as there is more liquid than is absorbed, when the tail 
is dropped this falls to the ground, washing away any solid matter that 
may by chance have found its way into the wound. This solid matter, 
he says, not being absorbed in the fresh state because of the size of its 
particles, becomes putrid, and poisons the organ in which it is placed, 
and, finally, the animal itself. 

Mr. Gamgee’s method for obtaining the virus may be preferred by 
some. He says: “The selection of proper virus should be intrusted 
to veterinarians, who can detect the various stages of the disease. It 
is during the first stage of a mild case that the interlobular tissue of 
the lung is found distended with a yellow gelatinous serum, which is 
fluid so long as the lungs are hot, and is not readily contaminated by 
other inflammatory products and blood. When a large portion of lung 
has been so far consolidated as to present an almost uniform dark red 
or purplish color, it should be discarded, and especially in cases where 
apiece of the organ has become gangrenous and detached, or where. 
liquid in the cavity of the chest and around the lungs is decidedly - 
fetid. . . . The lung is placed on a tolerably wide strainer, or bits 
of wood, over a clean stoneware, glass or porcelain dish or bowl; it is 
cut in various directions, and a stout piece of cloth or flannel is placed 
over the whole to confine the heat, and prevent dust from falling on 
the lung or liquid. 
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warm water or sand bath at 100 degrees, so as to prevent gelatiniza- 
_ tion. Ina short time, according to the condition and quantity of the 

lung, a sufficient quantity of clear, yellow colored liquid is obtained. 
Sometimes blood accidentally tinges the material, and this is not neces 
‘sarily a disadvantage.” This liquid should be used as described in 
the above quotation from M. Boulay. 

In case it is desirable to preserve the virus for a time, this should 
only be done by hermetically sealing in glass tubes; and, then, before 
using, it is better to examine it with a microscope to see that it has 

_ undergone no change. As this can only be done by the experienced 
_ practitioner I will not go into particulars concerning it; it is merely 
_ mentioned to put cattle owners on their guard against those pretenders 
_ who, as Mr. Gamgee says, “bottle up anything and everything to 
secure a fetid compound.” The fresh liquid should be used if pos- 


The inoculation should be practiced as soon as there is reason to 

- believe the herd has been in danger of infection ; the stables and yards 
should be kept clean and well-littered with straw to prevent dirt, urine 
or manure from getting into the wound. These are the only precau- 
tions to be observed that have not already been mentioned. 


SAFETY OF INOCULATION. 


I will first give M. Boulay’s experience. After stating that of 728 
noculated by himself and colleagues none were lost, he says : “ In Bel- 
gium the local inflammation which sometimes results at the end of the 
tail no longer terminates in death as formerly, and when the operation 
is performed by certain veterinarians, death is no longer apprehended 
_ inanycase. To avoid danger, they simply recommend an inspection 
of the inoculated part several times a day; if the swelling is greater 


Generally, when the end of the tail drops off, it is without attract- 
‘ing any one’s attention : in the four cases of this kind which M. Boulay 
observed, there was no swelling, and the animals fed well, and were 
fattening at the time. The loss appeared to result from dry gragrene, 
but was so slight as not to change the ordinary appearance of the 
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organ. Adi the animals inoculated preserved perfect health, and those in- 
tended for butchering never stopped laying on fat 

Mr. Gamgee says: “Another objection, which has led of late 
years to the practice being checked among the cow feeders of Brook- 
lyn, is the sloughing of the tail, and the animals splashing blood and 
matter from their sore tails into the milk cans. All this arises from the 
operation being performed by persons who know nothing of the pre- 
cautions to be used, and especially of the proper selection and pre- 
servation of the virus. Accidents will happen, but out of nearly two 
thousand inoculations, I have had a loss of less than one per cent. by 
death, and under five per cent. of the tails have lost their tips.” 

If properly performed, then, we may add, inoculation has no influ- 
ence on general health of the animal; it may be performed on milking 
or fattening animals without prejudice to their appetites, or even on 
cows about to calve, without danger. : 


THE ADVANTAGES OF INOCULATION. __ 


Inoculation is now resorted to in nearly all countries to stop the 
losses from this disease ; and it has proved by far the most success- 
ful means of combating it, excepting, of course, the slaughter of in- 
fected animals, and disinfection and isolation of infected prem- 
ises. Gamgee says: “It is impossible, and indeed it would be su- 
perfluous, to give a detailed account of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of cases which have led to the almost universal opinion 
that inoculation is the best means in the majority of instances to 
check the ravages of pleuro-pneumonia.” Dr. R6ll says: “ Persons 
who have had occasion to make observations in countries where the 
disease is present almost continually, as Belgium, Holland, parts of 
Italy, and Northern Germany are almost all favorable to inocula- 
tion, and say that since it has been practiced, districts and stables 
which were formerly never free from the disease, have been completely 
delivered from it, and that it is excessively rare that an animal inocu- 
lated with success is attacked with pleuro-pneumonia.” M. Boulay, 
from whom I have already quoted at length in regard to the outbreak 
of 1873, in France, say, in regard to inoculation as a means of com- 
bating the disease, “Our success was complete.” Only one or two per 
cent. of the animals successfully inoculated contract pleuro-pneumonia 
afterwards, if exposed to the contagion. 

It is a matter of national importance that the extension of this 
disease be checked at once, and I have written thus at length in regard 
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INFECTIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONI A 


to inoculation, because I am convinced the time has come to practice 
it; and I hope every cattle owner, from Connecticut to Virginia, will 
lose no time in inoculating his animals when there is danger of _becom- 


“INFECTIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.” 


In last week’s Ploughman was published an article entitled “An 

- Outbreak of Infectious Pleuro-pneumonia among Cattle at Clinton, 
_N. J.” We are glad to learn that New Jersey has “ An Act to prevent 
_ Contagious Diseases among Cattle and Stock,” and we hope the Town- 
ship Committee will be able to exterminate the disease. If, however, 

_ the condition of trade between the dealers and farmers of that section 


cessful, 

In this State near the cities a large quantity of milk is produced 
which is sold at the farm to dealers who have regular customers to sup- 
ply daily, consequently it is important to keep up a given quantity; to 

_ do so, it is necessary, as the yield of some of the cows diminish to 
change the stock. The dealer is notified to furnish one or more new 
milch cows. He in the regular course of business, purchases one or 
more in a town twenty miles distant, others in adjoining towns, and 
sells or exchanges them to the milk raisers. The point is this, unless 
the committee have sufficient power to trace and watch every animal 
sold from infected herds, whether in or out of Clinton, in many cases 
_ the most important link in the chain of success is lost. 

ited INOcULATION.—Recent investigations seem to prove that the 
Saori of the disease is mitigated by vaccination, but when, as in the 
_ ~present case, it could be easily stamped out, it would seem to be the 
‘ best method, as well as the most economical. In England, during an 
_ epidemic of small Pox | in sheep, vaccination was aeertahem but after 


_ success. But if the malady should get so haces disseminated as 
a render it impossible to trace it, then inoculation is justifiable. An- 
other point of the greatest importance is, Did the cow bought by Mr. 
“ae ramer communicate the disease to his herd? If she did, was she 
brought from Ohio? If the answer is in the affirmative, it is a condi- 
tion which should cause alarm. We were aware that a few years since 
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pleuro-pneumonia prevailed in Baltimore, and that active measures 
were taken to exterminate it. If, however, it exists in the Western 
States we fear that it will be scattered far and wide. 

If the States where the disease now exists will exterminate it, and 
Congress enact a stringent quarantine law, the malady which has already 
cost England hundreds of millions of dollars, will be prevented from 
gaining a foothold on our shores.—F rom the Ploughman, Boston. 


2 _ RECOVERY OF CATTLE AFFECTED WITH CON- 
TAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


By E. T. THayer, M. D.V.S., 
Member of the Massachusetts Board of Commissioners on Contagious Diseases 


In the January number of the Review is an article entitled “ An 
Outbreak of Infectious Pleuro~pneumonia among Cattle at Clinton, 
N. J.,” by C. B. Michener, D. V. S. 

It is gratifying to know that the authorities are taken active mea- 
sures to check the spread of the disease. In the eighth paragraph is 
the following: “Out of J. C. Cramer’s herd of forty-two (42) cows 
twelve (12) died of the disease in question, five (5) got well under treat- 
ment,” etc.; and in a subsequent paragraph he says “ ¢hey recovered.” 

Now what we wish to learn is, what is meant by recovery; is it 
that the lungs are restored to their normal condition, that no part is de- 
stroyed? If it proves to be so, it will be entirely different from the 
results in this State. ‘During the prevalence of the malady in Massa- 
chusetts, from 1859 to 1866, many opportunities occurred to examine 
the lungs of animals, both in the acute and chronic stages, some of 
which had been kept eighteen months after supposed recovery. In 
every instance there were found cysts containing lung tissue, or in a 
more advanced stage, pus, and still later, cheesy matter. An incident 
occurred in our investigations bearing upon the subject of recovery, 
which is worth relating, 

The legislature of 1863, through the opposition of certain per- 
sons, refused to appropriate a sufficient sum of money for the Cattle 
Commissioners to perform their duties, consequently they resigned. 
According to the statute it was left in the hands of the municipal 
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RECOVERY OF CATTLE. 


asures As soon as the cattle owners discovered this they hurried their 
estern cattle off to the neighboring State of New Hampshire, saying “that 

all the cattle needed for their recovery was the pure air of the hills and 
t, and pastures.” 


ready In due time it was announced that the disease had broken out in 
from that State. Considerable alarm was excited, and a Board of Commis- 
sioners was appointed. The new Massachusetts Board resolved to visit 
and confer with the New Hampshire Commissioners, in order to effect, 

if possible, a concurrence of action of the two boards. 

On our arrival we were received by a number of the New Hamp- 
shire Commission, who invited us to visit a farm where there was a 
pair of oxen, one of which was sick, the other had recovered. When we 
reached the place we found forty or fifty farmers and cattle owners 
present to witness the proceedings. At that time no appropriation had 
been made by the legislature. Accordingly a subscription paper was 
passed around, insuring an indemnity to the owners in case the legisla- 
ture failed to respond. 

Sixty dollars were obtained, and the ox was killed. One lung was 
found to be entirely solidified. I then requested that the other should 
be slaughtered, physical signs revealing existing disease, but it was with 
considerable difficulty that a sufficient amount could be obtained by 
subscription, because the animal “had recovered.”” He stood in the 
yard, ruminating, apparently perfectly well. The farmers said that “it 
was too bad to waste so much property.” 

Finally the ox was despatched. After removing the ribs, slight 
pressure was applied to the anterior portion, and the knife inserted into 
the posterior. A column of. pus, probably not less than a gallon, 
escaped. The lung was then removed, and found to be entirely sepa- 
rated from its investing membrane. 7 

Undoubtedly this did much towards bringing about unity of action © ' J 
between the two States, and by which the malady was effectually va 
stamped out. Much of the opposition with which the Massachusetts _ 
Commission had to contend, was caused by the reports that the cattle 
would recover. I trust that my friend, Dr. Michener, will embrace 
every opportunity to demonstrate the incurability of this disease, and _ 


and economical method of treating contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 


West NewrTon, February, 1878. 
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F. S. BILLINGS. 


SHORT CONTRIBUTION TO MEDICINAL DEON- 
TOLOGY. 


By F. S. BILLincs. 


The translation from District Schmidt, of 
Prussia, which I had the pleasure of offering to our readers and the 
public, emphasizes a fact which is worthy of attention. Those who are 
acquainted with continental veterinary literature know that it is being 
cunstantly enriched by such statistical facts, by men who are busy in 
the daily rounds of their practice. There is nothing really wonderful 
in the article in question. Yet we may go over in review English vet- 
erinary literature from year’s end to year’s end, and we find no such 
contributions. Yet they boast, and people in America are inclined to 
boast, of their wonderfully practical education. Where the practical 
point is, we cannot see. Another, even a man who never saw the in- 
side of a school, or dissected the sexual organs of an animal, might 
and can, by practice, perform the operations as well as the best edu- 
cated practitioner. He performs the operation and goes away satisfied, 
thinking he has done his duty. In this he is followed by many a prac- 
titioner, not only of our, but the human profession. This constitutes 
the much boasted practicality. He may or may not have served his 
patron faithfully; the future can alone decide that. If fever and 
other complications intervene, the empiric who has seen the inside of 
the school may be able to serve his patron better than the empiric who 
has learned only by experience—may be able, I say! Neither serve 
the community as they should, and the former is a disgrace to his pro- 
fession and a traitor to his professional duties. It is this statistical 
studying and reporting of cases, this bending all to serve our own pur- 
poses and our duty to the people, as exemplified in the article in ques- 
tion, which distinguishes the scientific practitioner from the empiri 
practitioner. The latter is practical to himself, that is, he earns his 
bread and butter ; the former is practical throughout, he serves himself 
even better than the other, for he is true to his duties; he serves his 
patron in doing as he requests; he serves his profession by contribut- 
ing to statistics of eminent value; he serves his country by showing 
the value of operations which may have assumed a false appreciation 
with the people, or in rendering more clear and systematic the nature 
of malady. 
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The medical profession may be said to be made up of the exclu- 
sive scientist, who studies the diseases, as the chemist the elements, by 
analysis and synthesis, and prepares the way for the true executor- 
artist, the scientific practitioner. Here the classification should end. 


‘wee Unfortunately, we must continue and sub-classify. We find the em- 

it piric from the schools, and the empiric educated by long continued 
nidt, of practicing and, in individual cases, study and observation. This latter 
and the individual takes, in my mind, a place supericr to the empiric from the 
who are schools. Here, at all costs, the classification should end. But we must 
is being go further. These two latter classes again subdivide, and we have 

busy in school empirics, a part of whom are veritable quacks; and self-edu- 
mderful cated empirics, a greater part of whom are veritable quacks. 
‘ish vet- Quacks are not alone of abiogenic origin. They do not all spring 
10 such up fungus like. We too frequently develop and nourish them. Not ; 
ined to every man who is entitled, from having scraped through a medical 
ractical school, to write M. D., V. S., M. R. C. V. S. to his name, is a veritable 

the in- educated and competent practitioner. Such examinations are neces- 
|, might sary. They do not always, as they should, guarantee competency. 
st edu- They can never guarantee character. The M. D. who advertises himself 
itisfied, as capable of curing a cancer, not only uses the method of veritable quackery, 

a prac- but 1s out and out a quack. Who will remove a cancer from the 
stitutes stomach? A quack is a person in any profession, or out of it, who re- 
red his presents himself as capable of doing things he is incapable of doing. 

er and Removal is one thing, to cure is another. Zo cure means it shall not 

side of again return. A superficially situated cancer may in its early stages be 

ic who removed, and not return either in its original or other locality. But 

" serve who will dare to guarantee to me that metastasis has not already taken 

is pro- place, and the foul destroyer not again at work in another place? The 
tistical dentist may guarantee fo cure a toothache, because he can remove the 

Nn pur- cause. Dare the dental surgeon guarantee fo cure other pain depend- 

. ques- ent on carious or osteomalacic processes in the jawbones? Can he 
mpiric tell me all that is going on within? The surgeon may guarantee (in 

ns his most cases) to cure a superficially seated lipoma, for he can remove it, 
imself and with it the irritant which caused it. Who will guarantee to cure E 
‘es his me of consumption, diabetes, or many another fell disease? The vital oan 
ribut- or physiological processes may, with proper and scientifically applied ty 
owing support, be able to overcome the disturbances within me ; but the dia- 
lation thesis remains, and the original processes may break forth again on 
ature very insignificant causes. Am I cured? No! but temporarily, in for- 
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-_tunate cases permanently, healed. But so long as the danger of reci- 
_ dive remains, and it remains through life, I am not cured. 

The practitioner who advertises thus, no matter who he is, no 
matter even if he has great abilities, adopts the methods of guackery, 
and is to be classed with guacks. Not every man we are so willing to 
style quack is veritably one. It is the character of the man, the way 
he represents himself, which constitutes the quack. The first requisite 
is to learn the philosophical application of words. And so it comes 
that V.S., D. V.S., M. R. C. V. S. may all amount to nothing also. Aman 
who styles himself M. R. C. V. S. and prefixes the letter E as indicatory 
of Edinburg, is in some senses a quack, for the unsuspecting American 
people think it means England. He is a thorough quack when neither 
a member of the Royal College, or graduate of a veterinary school ; 
and there is no Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in Scotland, or, 
in a logical sense, in London either, that being a British and not local 
institution. Genuine men should write, not L. or E., but graduate of 
London or Edinburg under their names. 

The V. S. who advertises himself as able in any case to cure spavin 
or lameness, in fact, any disease, adopts the method of quackery, and 
should be considered as a pariah by every true veterinarian, and 
shunned as a pest. The use of the word Professor by any practitioner 
is quackery, and to the writer’s mind the assumption of it by teachers 
in American or British veterinary schools flavors of the same thing. 

Unintelligent or unthinking owners fondly believe a spavin can be 
cured. Arthritis deformans, once generated, cannot be cured, and all 
the veterinary surgeons from Columella to eternity will never be able 
to cure it. If the surgeon is enabled to overcome a painful inflamma- 
tion, but leaves me with a stiff knee, am I cured? The pain is re- 
moved, and I can use my limb, but it is not free as before. Is that a 
cure? So it is with spavin. We may ease the strain; we may hasten 
the inflammation, and bring it to an end; we may even reproduce it, 
and make it more complete in its work ; we may produce a complete 
anchylosis instead of a partial one, and the pain may cease, but we 
leave a stiffened limb, which may, however, do good service, though at 
a disadvantage. Is that curing? Away with such nonsense. No one 
but a quack will, under general circumstances, mention the word cure. 
And all men, in either profession, who advertise themselves as curers, 
adopt the method of quacks, and should be treated as such. Alas! 
they cannot be prosecuted as such. ‘ol ; 
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VETERINARY DEONTOLOGY. 
By W. J. Coates, D. V. S, 


Read before the New York State Society, 


At the last would-be meeting of the New York Veterinary —§ 
I was sorry to hear some of the members say that if the meetings are not: 
better attended than they had been, the Society would become defunct. - 
While this would be a termination to be deeply regretted, would it Bg : 
be a better one than to leave it gradually falling into disrepute and its eh 
end be a society without members? It is a disgrace to the profession — i 
that such remarks had to be made by the only workers of the Society. t £5 
I am sorry to say that there are but a few who attend the meetings, and ee i 
it is always the same faces over and over. again; apparently the others a 
find neither pride nor pleasure in doing so, and presumably can find no 
profit in it. Some say they live too far away, and when they docome, 
find nothing interesting; while others say that the one that was ap- 
pointed to read a paper is not here, or if he is here, has forgotten all 
about it, or could not write on the subject given him. These are the - 
reasons given by them for their non-appearance. This is a lame ex- ‘5 
cuse. The veterinary profession, as you all know, is, at present, at a 
very low standing. And why? Because its members are not trying to | 
uphold it. They lose all interest in it and their brethren members, 
and oftentimes have no respect for themselves or any one else, and put 
themselves on an equal footing with a quack. Still they will say: “1 
don’t see how it is that we men of science should not be recognized by — 
the sister profession and laity ; a member of the sister professfon is ad- 
mitted to all kinds of society, and we are not; if we go to Europe we 
see a veterinary respected as well as the human, and still I don't see | 
why it is not the same in this country.” It is because the people of 
Europe were educated to it by the self-respect a veterinarian held for 
himself and his profession, but more than all by the associations they 
have formed, which bring to the notice of the sister profession and the 
people the work they are doing. They stick to each other, improve — 
themselves and their science, and by their researches have saved the _ 
lives of many human beings, as well as millions of dollars’ worth of 
stock, stamping out the different diseases, and keeping the country in a 
good hygenic condition. Is itso in America? No. ‘The people were — 
never educated to that point to know what a veterinarian is; they see — 
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in him only a “horse doctor,” as they style him. Are they to be 
blamed, imposed upon as they have been by men assuming our title, 
with no greater ability than perhaps that gained as grooms or stable- 
men to veterinarians in the old country, or by reading books written by 
horsemen, who themselves had but a superficial knowledge of the horse ? 
Others that deserve more credit than many graduates, are benevolent 
men, who took an interest in horses and cattle, read the best books they 
could find, and by the practice gained, tried to supply the want that is 
still felt in many sections of our country for qualified men. Sometimes 
you will meet a foreigner who will appreciate an educated veterinarian 
for awhile, till he begins to see that veterinarians, as a profession, are, in 
America, indulging in quackery even more so than the quacks them- 
selves, and thus lowering the profession to the ground, where it seems 
to lie. 

Gentlemen, if you want to bring the veterinary profession to the 
point it ought to occupy, there are three things to do: Ist, Respect 
yourself; 2d, Suppress quackery wherever you see it; 3d, Form so- 
cieties, support them and each other. 

To have self-respect you must mix yourself with all kinds of so- 
ciety. Remember, the old proverb: “Show me your company, and | 
will tell you who you are.” It will suffice to patiently wait till Amer- 
ican society respects you. No; self-respect ought to begin at home, 
and remember that respect for your profession is so closely allied to 
self-respect that you cannot sever the two. Does not your profession 
claim from yourself any other consideration than that due to it as the 
means of obtaining your livelihood? Are the powerful instruments the 
study of veterinary science has put under your control to be used for 
no higher aims than those of making money? If this is so, please 
point out the line where quackery stops and veterinary surgery begins. 
Strict honesty and close attention to duty, with persevering researches 
and study by all veterinarians, would soon convince the people of this 
continent, as it has done already in Europe, that in our science there is 
much to be respected. 

To suppress quackery is certainly every veterinarian’s duty. How 
is it to be done? Do not resort to it or countenance its use by any 
other person. We have not yet obtained that point reached by our 
Canadian brethren, where the law punishes the false appropriation of 
our title. But the quacks possess no organization ; they have associa- 
tions where the interest and energies of every individual member are 
united. The hoid they have on stock owners is only an apparent one. 
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VETERINARY DEONTOLOGY. | 


Veterinarians have been comparatively few in this country, and quacks 4 
have held the positions that qualified men ought to occupy, simply be- 
cause no better could be found. Colleges in Montreal, Toronto and | 
this city are yearly sending out qualified men, who are gradually up- 
rooting the quacks. Let us unite, then, and completely ignore these _ 
men, and show the people by our education, abilities and societies that © 
these men, who have so long imposed upon them, are but quacks that a : 
cannot be trusted. Our position can only be weakened in one way, — 
and that is, that just as there are a few men practicing who hold no va 
diplomas, but to whom all respect is due as honorable and persev ering A 
practitioners, so in the ranks of the veterinarians are found some who, 
in degrading themselves, cast a stain on their profession. ‘These nee 
ought to be considered and treated as quacks of the deepest dye. ae 
In regard to veterinary societies, any one who has given any atten- | 
tion to the societies, cannot but admit the valuable 


tion. 

means should we not be able to attain it? Yes : bat: not by half 
hearted measures. Every veterinarian should consider it his duty ne 
belong to a society. They are duty bound to support it, not only | 
financially, but a¢ /eas¢ by their presence and criticisms, if they do not | 
read papers. Memoranda should be taken of all interesting cases in . 
your practice, and related at the meetings, and so incite discussion; and © 

from the character of the debate raised, even the most learned of eat 

members need never leave the room, without having added something — 
to his knowledge. It is by these and similar means that we will obtain _ 

the object we strive for, showing the sister profession and the laity that _ 4 
our profession is a scientific and honorable one. It wants but per- | 
severance and determination to succeed, and we will overcome all 
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With this number the first volume of the REviEw is completed. 
The success which has accompanied the publication of this jour- 


_ nal, the only one of its kind published in the United States, devoted as 
it is exclusively to the interest and advancement of the veterinary pro- 
-— fession, i is one proof more of the progress which veterinary art is mak- 
ing i in this country, and is a much satisfactory evidence that the need 


of such a periodical was much felt by veterinary practitioners all over 


‘our continent. To many of our members, however, this success is 
due; and our different correspondents, at home, as well as in Canada 
or abroad, can attribute to themselves the credit of this satisfactory 
condition. To all of them we tender our sincere thanks. Had it not 
been for them the editor and its assistants would have found their task 
much more difficult; and it will be gratifying to all to hear that the life 
of the REVIEw is now a sure thing, and a fait accompli. 

Correspondence and original articles are coming from all direc- 
tions, and there is no doubt that as every month passes this veterinary 
journal will find itself more and more one of the necessities of the 
library of every veterinarian in the country. 

On account of the large increase in the circulation and of the re- 
ceipt of material which comes to us every month, we find that the 
space, which up to date has been limited to printed matter, is becom- 
ing much too small; and we are glad to announce that steps are 
considered to make the REviEw a larger journal than it has been here- 
tofore. 

It is proposed to have it printed with 10 pages more of reading 
matter, and so as to render it more approachable for every one, the editors 
are trying to have the cost of printing reduced, so as to bring the price 
of the subscription lower than it is. We hope to be able to announce 
in our next number that the REviEw can be had at the rate of $4 a 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


The subject of contagious diseases in animals is one of the greatest 
interest to the veterinarian, to the physician, to the sanitarian ; in fact, 
to all who have any bearings in the science of political economy. 

Laws are passed by different governments for their regulation ; 
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EDITORIAL. 


acts are established for their abolition. And recently the legislature 
of New York State was called upon to pass a law concerning the dis- 
ease known as glanders. 

We present in our pages two articles relating to pleuro-pneumonia: 
one, extracted from the Country Gentleman, is from the fertile pen of 


us jour- 
voted as £. Salmon, D. V. M.; the other from E. T. Thayer, V. S. 
ary pro- An advocate of inoculation, Dr. Salmon, after calling the attention 
‘emake. to the different modes which have been put into practice, closes its 
he nese subject by recommending the operation in all cases where the disease 
“at cede has made its appearance. That his views are endorsed by many, there 
eee te is no doubt, and the Wilhelm mode of operating has made many con- 
Cininde verts on the other side of the ocean. 
cas In the January number of the Review, Dr. C. H. Michener re- 
aie ins ports an outbreak, in which inoculation was performed, and from which, 
ie tik as far as we can judge, much benefit was expected. 

One of the Eastern papers, the Ploughman, gave to the subject the 


the life 
honor of an editorial, which Dr. E. T. Thayer forwards us, and which 


we reprint in this issue. With this Dr. Thayer gives us a few remarks 
on the same subject. We all know the standing of the doctor as an 
authority on the condition of this disease in Massachusetts, having 
been called at different times, by his own State, to investigate pleuro- 
pneumonia, and to report as to the means of checking it. Rather op- 
posed to the process recommended by Dr. Salmon, our friend Thayer 
hacen. points out that the only way to deal with pleuro-pneumonia is the old 


‘ps are mode of stamping out. 
VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
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editors Some time ago our indefatigable correspondent and friend, Mr. F. S. 
© price Billings, sent usa series of papers relating to veterinaryeducation. Embrac- 
ounce ing, as the subject dees, and covering, as the papers do, an important dis- 


cussion on the matter, with the desire to give to these long articles all the 
wide circulation the whole question deserves, we succeeded in having 
ae. them published in one of our best papers, the Zurf, Field and Farm, 
whose editors, always ready to promote veterinary interests, as well 


f $4 a 


as those of the people, kindly undertook their publication. So far 
reatest four of the papers are published, and no doubt many amongst us have 
n fact, become familiar with the conclusion to which the author is driving, 
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EDITORIAL. 


There is probably no better time for the promulgation of the idea 
of the author of the papers, as our people are fast coming to the reali- 
zation of the need and importance of well educated veterinarians all 
over the land. The success met in practice by scientific veterinarians, 
the social position which many of them command, the attendance at 
the veterinary schools, and, in fact, the progressive condition of any- 
thing which pertains to our art, tell plainly that the days of quackery, 
ignorance and imposture are fast coming to an end. 

Of the manner in which the articles on veterinary education are 
written, and of the way adopted by Mr. B. to bring the subject to the 
attention of the American farmers, horse raisers, etc., we do not wish 
for the present to say anything. The question which for the time 
being occupies us, is the good results which would be derived by our 
people from the establishment of such a school. 

Coming out from an European institution, where the teachings are 
most thorough, and yet impressed of the necessity of a well drilled 
(almost military drilled) institution, we must acknowledge that we con- 
sider the foundation of a national veterinary school as the true means 
to do away with some, if not all, of the so-called private undertakings 
which are, for the sake of money, going to throw over our continent a 
number of pretended well educated men, who will disgrace the pro- 
fession and throw it back for a number of years. 

If that institution is ever opened, and we hope we may see the day 
when it will be in full operation, it must necessarily do away with these 
private schools, chartered by special act of respective legislatures, or 
even of others, in which the work, no matter how well conducted, and 
the success depending, as it does, only on the energy of a few, could 
never be compared with those, that we know, large governmental institu- 
tions would produce or realize. It must be an essentially public and 
national affair; one in which neither political nor pecuniary influence 
can have entrance; one which will see its board of teachers picked out 
from amongst the best men in the country, and, as suggested by Mr. 
Billings, one where education will be free. 

We would well recommend our friends to read the papers on 
veterinary education ; and we feel assured that after such reading all 
will give their influential help towards the realization of a project 
which ail good friends of the veterinary profession, and all lovers of 
their country, must be desirous to see in sl blast. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
idea 
ns all EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
arians, tee By A. LiIauTARD, M. D. V.S. 
f any- LOSS OF MUSCULAR POWER IN THE HIND EXTREMITIES OF A 
ckery, HEIFER, DUE TO THE PRESENCE OF THE LARV# OF THE 
(ESTRUS BOVIS IN THE MUSCLES OF THE BACK AND LOINS. 
on are During the latter part of the month of April Mr. M. Storrar was 
to the called to visit a young heifer which had lost the use of its fore and hind 
; Wish extremities, and, consequently, was only able to raise itself sufficiently 
- time to turn from one side to the other. It was ascertained that it had been 
y our in this condition for a fortnight, no very determined attempt having 
been made to raise and support it in a standing position. The animal 
gs are had, nevertheless, a good appetite, and was in fair condition. On pass- 
rilled ing the hand over the back and loins, the skin was found much corrug- 
> con- ated and elevated; which, on further manipulation, was found due to 
neans the effusion into the subcutaneous tissue, depending on the presence of 
kings : thirty to forty large larvz of the cestrus bovis embedded in their sores, 
ent a and congregated together in fours and fives. 
pro- The treatment was simple, and consisted in removing the irritating 
parasites by squeezing them out, and, secondly, of the application of 
e day warm fomentations and mild antiseptic lotions to the back and loins, a 
these course of tonics, and the animal being slung for two hours in the morn- 
Ss, OF ing and in the afternoon. She made a recovery in about ten days or a 
, and fortnight, when she was able to walk about, although the fore legs were 
ould much bent. These, however, in due time recovered their natural form. — mt 
lence SINGULAR CASE OF DELIRIUM IN A HORSE. 
1 out A three year old pony was treated for colic and relieved. Five 
Mr. days after she was brought again for advice. In the morning had been 
driven a considerable distance, and when near home had exhibited 
ivan signs of distress, and could only proceed at a walking pace. Immedi- 


g all ately on her arrival at the infirmary of Mr. Hill she lay, down, and 
shortly after was in a cold sweat, her nose propped on the ground, 
the fore limbs extended and flexed as if in the act of rising, the 
hind ones gathered under her. The pulse was weak, rapid and flutter- 
ing; the breathing, short and difficult ; and extremities deathly cold. 
Auscultation revealed congestion of both lungs. An ordinary, diffusi- 
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ble stimulant having been given at first, she was ordered four ounces of 
brandy with half ounce tincture of ferri, to be given in a little tepid 
water, and mustard to be applied to the sides, and friction to the ears 
and extremities. An hour later her breathing was less labored, her ex- 
tremities warm, and the pulse firmer. Shortly afterwards she was found 
lying on her left side, and, as it were, trotting at an enormous rate. 
Every limb was pounding away in precisely the same manner as they 
would do in fast trotting—fore and hind feet keeping exact time. The 
head was extended, the nostrils dilated, the ears pricked, and the tail 
carried out; but the eyes we¥e unnaturally prominent and fixed. This 
imaginary race lasted seventeen minutes; ceasing with a shrill neigh 
almost as suddenly as it commenced, and leaving the patient bathed in 
perspiration. If touched or excited by noise the limbs were brought 
into the same action, but a gentle word and quietude had the effect of 
soothing the patient. 

Between three or four hours after the above delirium she became 
conscious, took greedily of some tepid water, rose to her feet, ate a 
warm mash, and gradually continued to impiove.— Veterinary Journal. 


DISCORDANCE OF THE RESPIRATORY MOVEMENTS Ln DISEASES. 
By F. Sr. Cyr. 


In a long paper this eminent veterinarian presents a oon of ex- 
periments and observations which he has made upon the tracings’ ob- 
tained by him with the pneograph and pneumdgraph in the different 
diseases of the respiration apparatus. After printing the tracings which 
he has taken, recording the pathological lesions found in post-mortem, 
he arrives at the following conclusions : 

1st. That in the state of health the motion of raising and lower- 
ing of the flank are executed simultaneously in the healthy animal. 

2d. That in some diseases, and especially in pleurisy with effusion, 
in capillary bronchitis, when complicated with lobular pneumonia, in 
extensive pulmonary emphyzema, this harmony is more or less dis- 
turbed. 

3d. That this disturbance of harmony thus resulting and which 
can be mor@or less recognized by the ordinary means of exploration, 
consists simply in this, that at a given time the abdomen enlarges, and 
the flank rises at the same time that the ribs are lowered down and re- 
ciprocally.— Journal de Medecine Veterinaire de Lyon. 
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SCROTAL HERNIA AND CHAMPIGNON. 
By W. J. Coatss, D. V. S. 


On August 20, 1877, a gray geld, six years of age, draught bails 
owners, Etzel & Raab, of this city, was admitted to the hospital, suffer- 
ing with colickly pains; pulse increased ; soft and weak ; respirations 
accelerated ; body covered with sweat. On examining the scrotum, 
found a soft swelling on the left side, and in front of it a tumor, about 
the size of a hen’s egg. 

History.—Yesterday, at 6, p. m., he was driven through Central 
Park, and returned at 7, p.m. On being put into his stall, he began to 
show signs of colic. He was administered some kind of drench, and 
left alone all night ; at 9, a. M., sent to the hospital. 

—Scrotal hernia, with champignon. 
Prognosis. — Unfavorable. 

_ Operation.—Thrown on the off side, and secured in the usual man- 
ner. A longitudinal incision was made on the left side of scrotum, 
down to the intestines, and found a melanotic tumor on the end of the 
spermotic cord, and taken off by the ecraseur. An incision was then made 
in the inguinal ring, and intestines reduced by taxis by an assistant. A 
clamp brought the parts together, and the animal allowed to get up and 
placed under opiates, as required, till he died, at 11, a. m., the next 
morning. 

_ Post-mortem.—Ten inches of small intestines, gangrenous. 


RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH—DEATH. 
By the SAME. 


On pibdaae, January 13, 1878, at 11:30, p. m., I was called to the 
Sixth Avenue Railroad Company, of this city, to see a car-horse which 
was suffering from colickly pains since 10, Pp. mM. On arriving there | 
found a bay gelding, eleven years of age, standing in his stall, anxiously 
looking around at his flank. His pulse was small, thready and quick; 
respirations accelerated; temperature, 100%. The belly seemed to be 
smaller than natural, and tucked up at the flanks. He would lie down 
carefully, and stretch himself. Once in awhile would look at his flank, 
and then raise himself on his fore extremities, and sit on his haunches, 
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dog fashion, for five or six minutes. Get up and walk around the stall. 
Then stand in a corner, and seemed to have a continual dull pain. 
Twice he had eructation of gas. I diagnosticated either ruptured 
diaphragm or stomach, and prognosticated death. He was admin- 
istered opiates every half hour, till he expired, at 4:30, a. m. 

Post-mortem.—Abdominal cavity filled with bloody serum, mixed 
with partly digested food. The portion of the intestines that were 
lying on the inferior wall of the abdomen were highly congested, and 
showing all the characteristic lesions of acute peritonitis. Removal of 
the intestines showed a rupture of the great curvature of the stomach 
near the pyloric orifice. On removing the food from the stomach, and 
liquid from abdominal cavity, six or seven ascaris lumbricoides were 
found, the largest measuring fifteen inches in length, and about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 


LACERATION OF TENDON OF FLEXOR METATARSI. 


By the SAME. 


Description.—Black gelding, six years of age; belonging to a Dr. 
‘Hall, of this city. 

History.—Found this morning, June 18, 1877, with his off hind leg 
hanging over the partition between his and next stable, with a lacerated 
wound in the front of the hock, and then sent to the hospital in the 
ambulance. 

On admission, June 18, 1877, a transverse wound, about two inches 
in length, in the anterior tibial region, about four inches above the 
hock, with an inch of the tendon of the flexor metatarsi protruding. 
When made to walk he could not flex the hock, and would drag the 
foot along the ground. 

Treatment.—Put in slings; leg bandaged; irrigation of cold water, 
day and night. 

June 19.—Ligated the protruded tendon with elastic Ugature ; 
bandaged and irrigation. 

June 22.—Piece of tendon “sloughed off ; moderate pressure with 
bandage and irrigation. 

June 23.—About a quarter of an inch of tendon protruding, on 
account of the way he rested the leg. It was excised, and then cauter- 
ized with the actual cautery. Same treatment. It began to hea} 
nicely; and on July 26, left off bandage, and cauterized the wound 
d solution of chl. zinc, twice a day. sities was nares ten 
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minutes, increased gradually to one hour daily. He could not flex the 
hock, and would drag his toe along the ground. He was discharged on 
the 20th of August, with wound healed, and getting more use of the 
leg, to be sent on a pasture for two or three months. He has now re- 
sumed his work, as good as ever. 


VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE. 


Read before the Montreal Veterinary Medical Association, 4th January, 1878, by D. 
McEachran, F. R. C. V. S., President. 


ae GENTLEMEN: No subject outside of purely professional study has a 
greater claim on students and practitioners of veterinary society than 
that which I propose to introduce for discussion this evening, yet, I re- 
gret to say, that there is no subject on which there is so much diversity 
of opinion as on the question of soundness and unsoundness in horses. 
Many an instance has come under my own notice where diversity of 
opinion among the members of our profession has given rise to expen- 
sive and tedious law suits, the cost of which, while vexatious and costly 
to the litigants, proves highly detrimental to the profession. I am well 
aware of the great difficulty there is in attempting to reduce professional 
opinions to the same common standard, but surely if the subject of 
soundness was thoroughly understood by veterinary surgeons, there 
could not be the same difficulty constantly arising, as one certifying a 
horse to be sound and another the very reverse. ‘True, all may not be 
gifted with the same accuracy of observation, and what one may notice 
another may overlook, and thus a difference of opinion arise ; but where 
the object of difference is apparent to both, but the opinion as to its 
affecting the soundness are diametrically opposite, it indicates something 
wrong somewhere, ignorance as to what really constitutes unsoundness, 
or want of practical experience. I must confess that our literature on 
this subject is so scant as to be almost a disgrace to us, and so little at- 
tention is paid to it by the schools that really after all but little blame 
can be attached to our students, who, through: ignorance of the subject, 
fall into grave errors in attempting to advise their clients in matters of 
jurisprudence. Hence my reason for bringing it before you to-night, 
that I may endeavour to create an interest in the subject, and impart a 
few useful hints, which, I hope, may in some measure lead to our ar- 
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JURISPRUDENCE, 


riving at the same conclusions in our examinations of horses as to 
soundness. 

Presuming that my hearers have sufficient anatomical and patho- 
logical knowledge, with the requisite tact and practical experience, to 
enable them accurately to determine by examination the existence of 
any alteration or deviation from the natural or healthy standard, and 
have judgment enough to decide to what extent that deviation may, 
then or afterwards, affect the value or usefulness of the animal, | will 
proceed to explain what should constitute unsoundness, in the legal ac- 
ceptation of the term, and give a synopsis of the laws of warranty in 


SOUNDNESS, 


Were we to adopt a definition of the term sound, as meaning an 
animal entirely free from any alteration in structure or functions, we 
would seldom, indeed, meet with a sound animal, as any slight wart or 
injury or thickening of the skin, of no consequence whatever, would 
render a valuable animal unsound, which would be absurd and unjust. 

Thus many trifling affections, such as windgalls, splints (when 
small), capped hock, pimples, etc , would prevent us from certifying the 
animal as sound ; yet they would not, in the slightest degree, interfere 
with his usefulness. 

I am well aware that what would be a trifling matter in an animal 
of a certain conformation, would be a serious affair on another animal 
of a different form. It is also a fact that a defect which would in- 
capacitate a horse for rapid work may be no detriment to him at slow 
work ona farm. Thus it will be seen that, if we adopt the definition 
of soundness given above, we may not only meet with a sound animal 
in a hundred, but we may often deprive our clients of animals that 
suited them admirably. 

According to Lord Eilenborough, “any infirmity that renders a 
horse less fit for present use or convenience, is an unsoundness.” The 
late William Percivall says: “Soundness as opposed to actual or de- 
cided lameness (or as synonymous with good health) is a state too well 
understood to need any definition or description ; when we come, how- 
ever, to draw a line between soundness and lameness or their dis- 
tinguished form—to.mark the point at which one ends and the other 
begins—we meet a difficulty, and this difficulty increases when we find 
ourselves called on to include, under our denomination of unsoundness, 
that which i is likely or has a tendency to bring forth lameness, not simply 
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that every /ame horse is unsound, but, to add these words, or which has 
that about him which ts likely, or works to render him lame. This will, it 
is true, open the door to difference of opinion and equivocation. There 
may, as we have seen, spring up two opinions concerning the presence 
even of lameness. There will in more cases be two opinions concern- 
ing that which is accounted to be the precursor of lameness, or may 
have a tendency at some period proximate or remote to produce it. 

There will be less difference of opinion among professional 
men than among others, and he truly adds, the more skillful and re- 
spectable the professional persons are, the greater will be the probability 
of a happy unison in their views of the case.” 

As the practical result of a very large and varied experience in the 
examination of all classes and breeds of horses, for every conceivable 
purpose, I have come to the conclusion that no definite rule can be laid 
down but that whatever alteration in structure or function so affects the 
animal as to interfere with his usefulness or reduce his value renders him 
unsound. 

In a new country like this, where the great majority of horses sub- 
mitted to us for examination as to soundness are being bought by cor- 
porations or individual clients, who claim to have no knowledge of 
horses whatever, and seek not only your opinion as to the soundness 
but the suitableness also, we are thereby compelled to qualify our judg- 
ment according to the purpose for which the horse is intended. Thus 
take for instance a carting or tramway establishment—were the vet- 
erinary examiner to reject all animals not adsolutely sound—the com- 
pany would find it difficult to keep up their stock of horses, and would 
have to pay high prices for every one bought, such a rule would be 
quite impracticable. Our opinions therefore ought to be modified ac- 
cording to the extent to which the defect interferes with the usefulness 
of the animal, or reduces his value. A slightly blemished horse, if 
bought at a correspondingly low price, may be just as useful, and earn 
as much for the company as one absolutely sound. In the case of a fancy, 
high-priced horse, where the least defect would reduce his value or 
render him liable to lameness or disease, we must be more decided in 
our-opinions. 

I agree with Oliphant who says: “ When a horse is free from he- 
reditary disease, is in possession of his natural and constitutional health, 
and has as much bodily perfection as is consistent with his natural 
formation, a veterinary surgeon may safely certify him to be sound. 
But as there is in most horses some slight alteration in structure either 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 


S from disease, accident or work, a veterinary surgeon in giving his certi- 
- ficate had much better describe the actual state of the horse, and the 


probable consequences without mentioning soundness or unsoundness at 
all, and so let the purchaser buy him or not as he may be advised. Be- 
cause in such a case a straightforward statement would be made, and a 
man in the veterinary profession would not be called upon in an off- 
hand manner to decide questions which are of the greatest nicety, being 
full of uncertainty and upon which no conclusive decision can safely 
be arrived at. For we fnd the greater the difficulty the more likely is a 
decision (if come to at all), to be the result of a slight preponderance 
of one over each of many conflicting opinions.” 

Our position, however, is materially different where we are called 
upen, as experts, or in disputed cases, merely to decide whether or not 
the animal is sound within the meaning of the law of warranty. 

For instance, a gentleman bargains with a dealer for a horse, to pay 
a certain price on condition that he is perfectly sound. ‘lhe veterinary 
surgeon has nothing whatever to do with the conditions of the sale, the 
suitableness of the animal, or the price paid ; he is merely to examine 
carefully the horse, and if, in his opinion, he considers the animal free 
from all the defects or diseases which are held to be unsoundnesses, 
then his duty is to certify that the horse is sound in his opinion ; or in 
cases where the purchaser having a warranty of soundness, and discov- 
ering that the horse is not sound, submits him to the veterinary surgeon 
to decide the question, you must not take anything into consideration 
but the actual fact of the presence or absence of what constitutes un- 
soundness, and give a certificate accordingly. W. Mavor, of London, 
(in the Horseman's Manual, p. 9), says: “I consider a horse to be 
sound which is perfect in structure and perfect in function. I also 
consider a horse to be sound though with alterations in the structure, 
provided he has never been either lame or incapacitated (and is not 
likely to become lame or incapacitated) for performing the ordinary 
duties to which he may be subjected in consequence of such alteration, 
and can perform them with equal facility as if there had been no such 
alteration of structure.” 

According to Chief Justice Eyre, “ A horse laboring under a tem- 
porary injury or hurt which is capable of being speedily cured or re- 
moved, is not for that an unsound horse within the meaning of the war- 
ranty ;”’ an opinion differed from by Lord Ellenborough, who distinct- 
ly lays down that “to constitute unsoundness it is not essential that the 
infirmity be of a aus nature, it is sufficient if it render the ani- 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 


mal for the time unfit for service.” To me it appears that Lord Ellen- 
brough’s rendering is the most just, for we all know that many appar- 
ently trifling causes of lameness which are often only temporary, such 
as a bruise of the foot, a prick with a nail, or a thrust often lead to 
more serious diseases which result in permanent or, at least, protracted 
lameness. A slight cold may lead to a chronic cough, nasal gleet or 
worse. On the other hand, they are usually temporary causes which for 
the time unfit the animal for service. 

Mr. Baron Parker (Oliphant’s Law of Horses, 68), says: “I think 
the word sound means what it expresses, namely: that the animal is 
sound and free from disease at the time he was warranted sound, if in- 
deed the disease were not of a nature to impede the natural usefulness 
of the animal for the purpose for which he is used ; as, for instance, if a 
horse had a slight pimple on his skin, it would not amount to an-wn- 
soundness ; but even if such a thing as a pimple were on some part of 
the body where it might have that effect, as for instance, on a part 
where it would prevent the putting of a saddle or bridle on the 
animal, it would be different. An argument has, however, been ad- 
duced from the slightness of the disease and the facility of cure; but 
if we once let in considerations of that kind, where are we to draw the 
line? A horse may have a cold which may be cured in a day, or a fever 
which may be cured in a week or a month, and it would be difficult to 
say where to stop. Of course, if the disease be slight, the unsoundness 
is proportionately so, and so also ought to be the damage, and if they 
were very inconsiderable, the judge might still certify under the statute 
of Elizabeth to deprive the plaintiff of costs.” 

Baron Anderson, agreeing with Baron Parker, adds: “ The rule 
as to unsoundness applies to cases of disease and accident, which, from 
their nature, are only temporary, it not be: \g necessary that the disease 
be permanent or incurable, and this is laid down as law by Lord Ellen- 
borough, in Elton and Brogden, and Elton and Jordan ; also, by the 
Mr. Baron Parker, in Coales and Stephens, and by the Court of Ex- 
chequer, in Kiddell and Burnard, although Mr. Justice Coleridge, in 
Balden and Brogden, was of a different opinion. It will be unnecessary 
to take into consideration acute diseases, such as fevers, inflammation, 
etc., because all horses are, beyond dispute, unsound during the time 
they are afflicted by them.” 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


THE PATHOLOGY AND THERAPIE OF SPAVIN. 1875. ca 234. By 


W. DiecKERHOF?F, Teacher of Hygiene, Dietetics, Obstetrics and Medical 
History at the Berlin Institute, and Conductor of the Visiting Clinic. Price, 
6 marks ($1.50.) 


In looking over the numbers of our Review for the past year I am 
surprised to find we have given no attention to foreign veterinary liter- 
ature other than the occasional translations. In order to make amends 
for this want, the writer proposes to take the responsibility with regard 
to German literature on himself, and will hereafter make notice of all 

_ valuable additions from this source, and, as time offers, call attention 
to some books of value which belong to the past and present. The 
above mentioned monograph by Herr Dieckerhoff is a work which 
should be studied by every veterinary student and every stock raiser 
who commands control enough of the German language to read it. I 
am not saying too much when I say it contains not only all there is 
known on the subject in other works, but also some new and very valu- 
able ideas. The writer has carefully passed in review the views of 
authors on this subject in all countries where veterinary literature has 
been published. He begins with a very interesting sketch of the de- 
rivation of the word spavin—“ spat,” with Hering, 
considers it to have been derived from “spavenius” first used by Jor- 
danus Rufus (1250). It is not clear whether Rufus formed the word or 
not. 

The author then passes in critical review the ideas upon this sub- 
ject of J. Rufus, Marx Fugger, Thomas Blundeville, Ruini, Frichter, 
Solleysell, Saunier, Gibson, Lind, Bourgelat, Lafosse, Rohlwes, Have- 
mann, Hering, Schrader, Williams, and many other authorities of the 
past and present. 

His views of the origin of spavin, that is, of its place of origin, 
vary much from other authors, and have not as yet gained any great 
acceptance. The Germans divide the “ flexor metatarsi,” into two dis- 
tinct parts and rightly, not considering the supporting (?) ligament as 
belonging to the m. tibialis auticus. As known, the inferior insertion 
of the so-called suspensory ligament is formed of two branches, the 
medial of which ends upon the antero median superior extremity of 
the metatarsi, and os tarsili cuneiforme sec.) this 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


passes the median insertion tendon, or latter ramification of the same, v 
of the m. tibialis auticus; between these two tendinous ramifications 

is situated a dursa, and in this bursa, according to Herr D., is to be — 
sought the genetic point from which the inflammatory processes extend — 

to the fibrous exterior, and, finally to the inner synovial membrane of 

the capsular ligament, and from thence to the periost and tele ossea, 
followed by the osteophyte development. Or, in hisown words: “Der __ 
Spat stellt nach meiner Auffassung einer complicirten entzundungs- | 
Process von chronischen Verlaufedar, welcher int dem inneren Blatte _ 4 
der Bursa vom facherformigen, medialen Sehnenschenkel des Schien- si 
beinburgers (the tendon) seinen Anfang nimmt, sich von da auf die © ee 
Gelenkkapsel und auf das Periost der unteren Abtheilung des Sprung- | 
gelenks fortsetzt und eine chronische Entzundung der Synovial mem- he 
brane mit Erweichung und Auflosung der Gelenk-knorpel und Ent- my Hy? 
zund des Knochen-marks herbei fiihrt.” 


Our author then carefully considers the aetiology of spavin, taking 


notice of the development of the same by cattle; the anatomy and 
physics of the tarsus; and the relations of the ligaments and fascias — a 
surrounding and superior to the same. He gives careful consideration 
to hereditability of spavin, that is, to the disposition to it—for no sensi- i) 
ble man believes foals are born spavined ; to the constitutions favor- 


ing such development ; to the various deviations in form of the tar- 
sus, etc. a 
Following this we find a careful consideration of the development — 
and pathological anatomy of this deformity. It would be interesting 
in this place to know, from microscopical study, how the osteoblostic — 
layer of the periost deports itself in these processes; or, in other A 
words, which are first apparent, inflammatory processes in the tissues 
of the inner parietes of the bursa, or in the osteoblostic layer of the _ 
periost ?. To my mind this is an open question which our author has — 
not sufficiently answered, and the answering of it is the work of future oe 
investigations. 
The theories of spavin are carefully considered, and I have above | 


called notice to our author’s ideas which are carefully drawn and ably ane 
supported by experiment and experience. Following on this we have _ 
a consideration of the diagnosis and prognosis, two sections of im- 
mense value to veterinarians and stock raisers, and considered with a — 
fullness and exactness nowhere else to be found. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted to therapie, and our 
author favors us with a valuable and critical review of all plans ae 
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treatment from earliest date. He considers blisters, and all such irri- 
tants, useless, and nothing but unnecessary torture, “spavin cures” a 
humbug, and ferrum candens the only means of the past which offers 
any hope of betterment ; but, above all, he offers a new method which 
I earnestly recommend to the profession, and that is the simple open- 
ing of the bursa by direct pressure of the bistoury, and cutting 
through the ramification of the m. tibs. autic. which soon again unites. 
The operation is spoken of very highly by some, but has as yet gained 
no general adoption, yet from its simplicity and ease of performance, it 
deserves a most earnest trial. 

Time fails me to give a longer notice of this very excellent and 
opportune contribution to our literature. The book is, in my opinion, 
an indispensable necessity to every veterinarian—student or not—as 
well as educated stock raiser. Although it may look like stealing an 
advertisement from our worthy editors, I find it my duty to say that 
Messrs. Meyer & Mueller, 38 Franzosische Strasse, give twenty per 
cent. off (not including postage), and do the largest business with vet- 
erinary students here. The publishers of the above work are the most 
exacting men for the full price in business, therefore I have not men- 
tioned them. Money can be sent per international post money orders, 
and German books received much cheaper than through American 
booksellers. The above concern are my own agents, and I can cheer- 
_ fully recommend them. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MEETING OF UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The next semi-annual meeting of the United States Veterinary 
Medical Association will be held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
March 19, 1878. John Myers, Jr., of Cincinnati, O., will present a 
paper on Surgical Diseases, and C. B. Michener, of Carversville, Penn., 
one on Cerebro Spinal Meningitis. All members of the association are 
invited to be present. 

A. A. Hotcompg, D. V. S., 
Secretary. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY SOCIETY. _ , 


At a special meeting of the New York State Veterinary Society, 
held in the lecture room of the American Veterinary College, 141 West 
54th Street, N. Y. City, the President, J. L. Robertson, presided, and 
the following members answered at roll call: J. L. Robertson, A. Liau- 
tard, A. Lockhart, L. McLean, C. Burden, P. Nostrand, E. Nostrand, 
and A. A. Holcombe. 

The Chair appointed A. A. Holcombe Secretary, pro tem. After 
the reading and adoption of the minutes of the previous meeting, A. 
Liautard read communications from Messrs. Hopkins, Bell and Plage- 
man, regretting their inability to be present at the meeting. 

A discussion as to whether the place of meeting shall be more cen- 
trally located, terminated in the appointment of A. Lockhart and A. A. 
Holcombe as a committee to procure a suitable room for future meetings 
of the society in the Cooper Institute, corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Eighth Street, New York City. On motion of A. Lockhart the by- 
laws were so changed and amended that the society will hereafter meet 
on the second Thursday of every month, instead of the fourth Thurs- 
day, as heretofore. The present officers of the society were then re- 
elected for the ensuing year. By invitation, William J. Coates, D. V. S., 
of New York City, read a paper on “The Duties of Members to the 
Profession.” 

A vote of thanks was tendered the essayist, and the subject dis- 
cussed at length by Messrs. McLain, Liautard, Lockhart and Robert- 
son. Mr. McLain then promised to read a paper at the next meeting 
+ the society, and a motion to adjourn was carried. 


ANNUAL EXERCISES AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The hall room of the College of Physicians and Surgeons was well 
filled on the evening of the 28th of February, for the first public an- 
nual commencement of the American Veterinary College. 

After a few congratulary remarks from the President of the Board 
and Trustees, and the reading of the report of the work done during 
the collegiate year, 1877-'78, by the Secretary, the degree of D. V. S. 
(Doctor of Veterinary Surgery) was granted to the following gentlemen : 
ia F. Winchester, B. S., of Massachusetts; Alvord H. Rose, of New 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


York; William G. Schmidt, of New Jersey; Samuel S. Field, of New 
York; Julius C. Force, of New York; William H. Wray, of New York. 

The prize for the best anatomical preparation was given to John F. 
Winchester, B. S., D. V.S. Prof. J. C. Dalton, M. D., and Prof. J. W. 
S. Arnold delivered addresses, which were well appropriated to the 
subject and warmly applauded. 

In conclusion, the announcement was made of the opening of the 
spring session to take place on March the 8th. 

The addresses of Prof. Dalton and Prof. Arnold will appear in 
our next issue, with a concise report of the collegiate year’s work. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
By J. T. Duncan, V. S. 


The first annual dinner of the students attending this institution 
took place at the American Hotel, on February 1st, and was in every 
respect a gratifying success. It was a temperance entertainment. 
About seventy students were present, and the guests of the evening 
were Prof. Smith, the Principal of the college, and the other members 
of the staff, viz.: Dr. Barrett, Prof. Buckland, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Hayes 
and Dr. Thorburn, as well as several private citizens. 

Mr. J. V. Newton occupied the chair, The Chairman read a let- 
ter of apology from the Attorney-General, expressing regret at his in- 
ability to be pfese..t. A similar communication was also read from Dr, 
Borrell. 

After the toast of “ The Queen” had been duly honored, the toast 
of “The President of the United States” was warmly received, and re- 
plied to by Mr. Milnes, of Iowa, in a happy speech. The “‘ Army and 
Navy” was responded to by Dr. Thorburn; the ‘“ Agriculture and Arts 
Association” by Prof. Buckland, after which the toast of the evening 
was proposed by Mr. Humphries, “ The Ontario Veterinary College.” 

Prof. Smith, on'rising to respond, was received with long continued 
applause. When this had subsided, the Professor, after gracefully 
thanking the students for such a warm reception, proceeded, in a most 
eloquent manner, to touch upon many points of interest in connection 
with the college. The names of the late Hon. A. Ferguson and Prof. 
Buckland will ever stand associated with its inception. The progress 
of the college has been steady and consant, attaining its present com- 
manding position from beginning. A large measure of its success has 

ue to the ability of its professors. Without good students, how- 
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ever, an institution will not succeed, and these the Ontario College has 
never lacked; men of perseverance and ability, men who have done 
honor to themselves and the profession after graduation. The harmony 
and good feeling which has always existed between the students and 
teachers has been remarkable, and the kindly feeling has not ceased 
with college life, for most of the graduates entertain the warmest feel- 
ing towards the college and its teachers. Although to a large extent a 
private enterprise, the Ontario College is likely to prove a national bene- 
fit. Very recently the view has been urged that a veterinary college 
should be a national institution, and not a private one. While this is 
true to a great extent, until the time comes when the government of this 
country, or the government of the United States, do more to encourage 
the establishment of a National Veterinary Institution than they have 
done, this very important subject will have to depend on private enter- 
prise. And although our buildings, infirmary and all appliances for the 
teaching of veterinary surgery are equal, if not superior to any on the 
continent (and are the result largely of private enterprise), there is no 
intention to stand still, but every improvement for the benefit of students 
will be carried out. The success of the College has been great. Students 
attend from all parts of Canada and the United States, even far off 
Texas sending her representatives. And to these gentlemen we extend 
the right hand of fellowship, and give them a hearty welcome to On- 
tario, to Toronto and to our College. “In conclusion, I hope the work 
begun in our institution will yet have a national influence. Yea, not 
only a national, but a continental influence; and I believe, through the 
medium of our graduates, who are already locating all over this conti- 
nent, and through the medium of the gentlemen who intend to grad- 
uate, the Ontario Veterinary College, small as its beginning has been, 
its influence will be felt, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

Prof. Smith resumed his seat amid enthusiastic applause. In reply 
to the toast, “Our Professors,” Dr. Barrett remarked upon the fact that 
each of the graduates of this College, wherever settled, would be a 
centre, as it were, whence information of the most valuable kind would 
flow to the public, and whose influence would be highly beneficial to 
the country at large. He spoke in the highest terms of the College 
and gentlemanly bearing of the students, and resumed his seat amid 
applause. 

The “ Veterinary Profession”? was responded to by Mr. Duncan. 
He sketched the condition of the profession twenty years ago, and con- 
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‘trasted it with its position to-day. The progress made had been due bri; 
to several causes, mainly, however, to two, viz.: the general advance- sen 
_ ment of education, and to the establishment of the Ontario Veterinary int 
College, which had been due to the efforts of Prof. Smith. He an- het 
_ ticipated a bright future for the College. (Applause.) The toast of the 
“Our American Students” was responded to by Mr. Wheat, New York tre 
State, who spoke in the highest terms of the College, and of the kind- sto 


_ ness they had received at the hands of the Canadian students. Many 
other toasts were proposed and capital songs sung, and the company oo 
_ broke up at 2, a. M., after singing “ Auld Lang Syne” and “ God Save 


Queen.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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EDITOR VETERINARY REVIEW: 

Behold, another luminary lights the northern sky! 

Rochester is convulsed with parturient throes, and to our list of path- 
ologists we add a new and “Cutting” name. Happy Rochester! we 
send thee greeting. Thy offspring’s birth was premature, yet still we 
trust the child will live, and living gain with growth a knowledge of it- 
self. And now, since thou art a primipera (unless, perchance, thy pre- 
vious abortions have given thee claim to something more), I ven- 
ture thee advice, for, in the pride of thy young motherhood, some 
youthful indiscretion may rob the world of this new-born prodigy. 

First, then, guard well thyself, else parturient apoplexy or milk 
fever may deprive the child of the nursing care which only a mother 
can rightly give ; and that thy milk may nourish well the tender form 
that draws it from thy breast, a just regard to diet must be paid; and 
guided by his greatest wants as measured by his recent prattlings, we 
recommend thee jsh, because, forsooth, it stimulates the growth of 
brain as we’ve been told, and may induce the child to ¢4ém4—which as 
would, indeed, be an achievement worthy of thy highest aim. 

Next, when growth and age, and thy good sense, have taught the 
youthful mind to comprehend those simple things which now it does 
not understand, unveil the shrine where Virchow, Billroth, Rindfleisch, 
Paget, Green, Lister and other master minds have knelt, and let the 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, ETC. 


brightness of their fame impress this embryo pathologist with a just 
sense of his own ignorance and presumption. Then lead him away 
into the immensity of knowledge he has not seen, and cannot compre- 
hend, and there let him learn the first principles of the science he has 
thought to teach, and when Old Time has silvered well the plenteous 
tresses that grace thy brow, maternal pride may justify the praise be- 
stowed by thee on thy son who has learned to treat an open joint. 

L. L. 
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Sa Beitrage zum Situs des Rindes, von Prof. Gunther.—Anleitung 
zur Mikroskopischen und Chemischen Diagnostik der Krankheiten der 
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